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ing a city and its immediate surrounding and a distant farming territory. A network of roads, and here and there the slender lines of railroad tracks connect the rural territory with the urban districts. What an immense area of land is being farmed before your eyes in comparison with the small area of land occupied by the buildings and activities of the city! Yet from these farms, spread out everywhere over a tremendous area, products must be gathered and gradually assembled at local points from which they may be sent further on their way by railroad. On the arrival at the city the products, instead of being scattered widely, as they were on the farms, are now concentrated into immense quantities. The city people who are to consume these products, however, while not anything like so widely distributed as farmers, are nevertheless so situated that they are scattered over considerable areas. Moreover, they are relatively inaccessible so far as acquisition of needed products is concerned. To guarantee that these products will continue on their way to consumers, requires the various services known as dissembling or distributing. These accomplish substantially the reverse of what assembling does at country points. The marketing system in providing the three primary services of assembling, transporting, and distributing may be thought of as resembling two funnels whose small restricted ends are united. All of the products leaving farms and passing through the marketing system enter one end of the double funnel. They issue forth at the other end of the double funnel after necessary services have been performed which not only make raw material into finished articles but place finished goods in the hands of consumers in suitable kind and quality at the right time and place.
A glance at the diagram in Figure 2 will make this idea clearer. From each of the 6^ million farms scattered over three million square miles there starts a small stream of sur-